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ttow to get the Best Results in Training the 
Phentally Deficient Child 


E. R. JOHNSTONE, Vineland, N. J. 


The first thing to do is to make a 
careful inquiry as to what has been 
the results of the training in the 
past. 

The mentally deficient child is 
actually trainable to a noticeable de- 
gree only thru a space of a very 
few years. Training beginning be- 
fore seven and training continued 
after sixteen is seldom—almost 
never worth the time and attention 
it takes. It behooves us therefore 
to study our problem carefully and 
eliminate from our line of training 
all of those things which past expe- 
rience shows us to be ineffective. 
Then we must select and use every- 
thing that has proven of value. But 
most important of all we must se- 
lect only those things which will 
lead to knowledge and power such 
as our pupil is likely to want to use 
and will have the opportunity to 
use. 

The man who spends his life at 
sea need not know much of irriga- 
tion. The child of the tropics is 
but slightly interested in the best 
method of preparing blubber for 





food. 
The mentally deficient child if 
actually defective should be under 
custody somewhere all his life. 
Even if he is classed among the 
backward, the probability is that he 
will not travel far, and that he will 
not have a very wide range of 
wants. Because, as I have said, his 
time for learning is short, we mu 
limit the things presented to him to 
those we know to be important. 
He will never earn his living by 
head work. Therefore, he needs of 
the three R’s only enough to teach 
him to read the simplest things, to 
write his name, and perhaps a sim- 
ple letter, to count money, and per- 
form the most elementary of arith 
metical combinations. He can’t 
afford to spend one day on things 
he is not quite sure to use, no mat- 
ter how much “training for his 
mind” you think it will give him. 
Because his whole method of life 
is simple, he has comparatively few 
things to remember, and probably 
will remember even abstract things 
quite well. Do not let this fool you. 
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He may take in and repeat to you 
yards of facts, related or unrelated, 
but if he cannot use them, the time 
is not well spent. 

Geography, grammar, history, 
physiology, etc., had best be left 
out of his course. He will get all 
he needs incidentally if he has prop- 
er training in a knowledge of his 
immediate locality; proper speak- 
ing, by example; stories of a few 
of the most prominent characters of 
whom he is sure to hear ( Washing- 
ton, Lincoln, &c.) and ordinary in- 
structions as to cleanliness, purity, 
etc. 

He will never care wehther Lon- 
don is in England or California. It 
never will make any difference to 
him whether the Delaware rises in 
the Alps or the Andes. He will nev- 
er want to know whether all the 
names are nouns or verbs. It will 
always be immaterial to him whe- 
ther there are 206 or 602 bones in 
the body. 

I wish I could make you feel that 
we are speakin gof a child whose 
mind works only along the most 
simple lines—a_ simpleton indeed, 
who needs only the simplest things. 

Do not say “Why should he not 
know certain things?” but do say, 
“Why should he know—the multi- 
plication table, how to describe the 
Mississippi river, when Columbus 
discovered America, when to use 
shall or will, etc., etc.,” and you will 
save a great deal of his time and 
your energy and come to exactly 
the same place in the end. This is 
all negative—now what shall we do? 

We shall begin with the child. 
First, we shall try to find those 
things that make him happy. 

If he is quite low grade, he likes 
to do things near or with the peo- 
ple who will give him much atten- 
tion and praise him often. So in 
the home he sticks close to “mo- 
ther” and learns to wash the dish- 
es, sweep, make beds, etc., for he 
gets the loving pat and the kind 


word. These things too are a part 
of his every day life—they are not 
new—he is not afraid of them—he 
can understand even before he at- 
tempts to do. You are following 
the great pedagogical law—from 
the known to the unknown. 

It is time in our Special Classes 
(we do it in the institutions) that 
we made more direct connection of 
activities between the home and the 
school. 

Your defective can and does 
learn to rake and shovel, hammer 
and saw, plant and gather, weave, 
mould, sew, paint and indeed do 
fairly intricate work in any of the 
trades. There he can see the rea- 
son for every step he takes, he gets 
rsults that he can understand, but 
particularly he is working with his 
hands, and the difference between 
grasping with one’s hands and 
grasping with one’s mind is the 
difference between the normal and 
the subnormal. 

The teacher of the defective child 
must train him thru things which 
he understands, must begin on 
known ground. Words are not 
things, neither are the letters of 
the alphabet, nor the figures with 
which we count. 

Whole groups of children are 
found in every institution in the 
country who have been taught a 
certain amount of reading, writing, 
etc., and after ten years—leading 
the lives they actually do, they 
make no use whatever of the things 
taught. In these days we are tak- 
ing children of this same type and 
teaching them to cobble shoes, make 
mats and mattresses, milk cows, 
and plough and plant, and_ these 
things they are using happily and 
usefully all their lives. 

Mentally defective and mentally 
deficient children will always be 
found in the public schools. For 
the sake of the normals, if for no 
other reason, they must be taken 
out of the regular classes, but the 
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schools will have to provide for 
large numbers of them in some 
way. 

The special classes seem to be the 
proper things. In these special 
classes should be the best teachers 
obtainable who will hold before 
themselves all the time this ques- 
tion, “Will this particular child ever 
use, or ever be able to use this 
thing I propose to teach it?” 

The child’s time is too short to 
give it anything else unless it uses 
all you give it and asks for more. 

o help answer the question, 
“What will the child really use?” 
there should be made as careful an 
investigation as possible of what 
has become of the children who 
were slow in going thru the primary 
classes, and so, that we shall not 
“go it blindly” in the future, steps 
should at once be taken to follow 
up effectively those pupils who are 
now leaving school over age but far 
behind. 

The class rooms for these child- 
ren, whether in the public schools 
or in institutions, should be large, 
light and well ventilated. 

The regular desks should give 
way to tables and chairs which can 
be removed to one side and so give 
a large floor space for games, ex- 
ercise, etc. 

In different lessons, the tables 
may be arranged in different posi- 
tions. There should be work 
benches and all ordinary needful 
tools and supplies, nothing fancy 
or unusual. The most _practial 
things as decided by the kind of 
neighborhood, should be taught 
first. Window boxes, gardens, etc., 
should lead to practical nature 
study which should be a direct step 
toward farming. The making of 
toy wagons, the caneing of chairs, 
the repairing of umbrellas, furni- 
ture,, etc., should all be as import- 
ant as the tidying of the room, its 
sweeping and dusting, the setting of 
a table, and the preparation of a 


simple meal. 

Most of the girls may become 
good house girls if properly trained 
in school, and the boys will be the 
assistants to the carpenter, plumb- 
er, painter,etc., and should know 
how to handle tools and make use- 
ful things. 

I am not asking that these child- 
ren be made mechanics or artisans 
any more than you intend your pri- 
mary child to be taught in his pri- 
mary years to be a college profes- 
sor or a physician. But I am ask- 
ing that, realizing his deficiencies, 
you prepare him in every way for 
the life he will probably lead. 

There is an old jingle that says, 


“Father may I go out to shoot, 
Yes, my darling son, 
Take your powder and take your 
shot, 
But don’t go near the gun.” 


Don’t let your training follow 
these lines. When a child is learn- 
ing to speak, we put him in an en- 
vironment of speaking—encourage 
him to speak, direct him in his own 
efforts, brag about everything he 
says, and even laugh about some 
of his errors, knowing that all in 
good time he will correct them if 
we surround him with correct 
speech. 

Who dreams of stopping the baby 
when he starts to speak and saying 
“You must learn it in the logical 
way. How can you learn to articu- 
late until you know the elementary 
sounds.” 

In the high schools and colleges 
we are learning to use the labora- 
tory method. Do let us use it with 
the little child—tittle in mind even 
though large in body. 

We are prone to say you musn’t 
try to sew until you learn to thread 
a needle—you musn’t try to draw 
a man until you’ve learned to draw 
a straight line—you musn’t try to 
write until you’ve learned to form 
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your letters,” because we’ve become 
logical in our thought. 

Try to write a text book some- 
time and you will find that you are 
endeavoring to make a perfect sys- 
tem. 

Your child is imperfect, unform- 
ed, different in his attitude of mind; 
and if you are to be successful you 


must get down to his level and help 
him to rise. You cannot stand at 
the top of the pit and say come on, 
climb out—put your foot here and 
your hand there. We _ must get 
down in the pit ourselves and 
guide, boost, cheer, coax, command, 
and love our little one upward. 


Little irene 


When Irene first came to live 
with us, she could not walk, except 
by being supported, a child walk- 
ing on either side of her. She did 
not talk, and made but little effort 
to do so. Her wants were few, 
she was content to sit quietly all 
day. Her expression was_ stony 
and far away, in fact she looked 
like a little sad faced, neglected 
piece of statuary. 

After she had been with us a 
few days she began to take notice 
of the little girls, with whom she 
had come to live, her eyes would 
follow them as they played and 
chatted about her. She also began 
to show a tiny bit of affection for 
her caretaker, one of the older 
girls, and as she gradually awak- 
ened and took more notice of the 
children, she tried to do some of 
the things she saw them doing, 
tried to imitate their play and also 
to repeat words, which she heard 
them using. At about this time 
she tried to take a few steps alone. 
Some one holding out their hands 
and saying, “Walk to Sadie, Irene.” 
Just as soon as she found that she 
could take a few steps, she began 
to experiment with herself, she 
would hold out her little hands 


and using these as sort of balance 
paddles, would totter a few steps, 
until now she is able to walk alone, 
perhaps a little like a wound up 
doll baby, but so much improved 
that it is hard, for us even, who 
have watched her progress daily to 
really appreciate her wonderful 
improvement. 

Her speech is still largely imitat- 
ive unless she wants something 
real badly, and then she can and 
does talk. For instance, when the 
kindergarten lunch is passed, the 
children are to say either, “If you 
please” or “Thank you Miss K—”. 
Irene will not do this, will not even 
echo the other children, until she 
knows positively that she will not 
get her lunch until she has asked 
for it, then she will say, “please,” 
and “thank you.” 

It has been very interesting to 
watch her development in the Kin- 
dergarten Class. She has now been 
coming to the game hall, with the 
little children, mornings, for one 
month. She does not take active 
part in their games and lessons, 
either in the circle or in the room, 
but will walk around and look on, 
will stand a long time and study 
things, will listen attentively to a 
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dictation lesson without attempting 
to do one thing. She seems to be 
getting things located in her little 
mind, will repeat words of a 
song, but this long after the other 
children have forgotten about the 
song and are doing something en- 
tirely different. 

In our game hall, we have hung 
recently six new pictures. The 
first day after these pictures were 
hung, as Irene came from the kin- 
dergarten room into the hall, she 
stopped, looked around and then 
started on a little tour of investi- 
gation. She walked around and 
looked at every picture. Once ina 
while she would seem to feel a lit- 
tle lost in the large room when she 
found herself alone and would 
come back to the circle and to Miss 
K. for a moment, but would soon 
walk away again to continues her 
study of the pictures. No other 
child in the circle of some twenty- 
four children, showed the same 
amount of interest in the pictures. 


In the circle she now attempts 
to play one game, “Come Little 
Partner Dance With Me.” She en- 
joys this game and so I feel that 
she will soon learn to play all of 
the games. 

There is one peculiar thing about 
her talking, she will not say the 
things you tell or ask her to say, 
often will not make a sound, but if 
you tell her not to say them, she 
immediately begins to prattle, say- 
ing the very things you have been 
trying to get her to say. She is 
very fond of children and calls 
nearly all of her little playmates by 
name. This has come about largely 
by their worshipful attendance 
upon her and she cannot withstand 
their pleadings to say, “Maudie”. 
“Louie”, etc. 

Doubtless you will hear many 
times of Irene, as she is one of the 
most interesting and hopeful child- 
ren we have ever had in school. 


March 1, 1910. A. F. N. 


Fa Fanotated Bibliography of Feeble=- 
Mindedness 


The annual volumes of the Pro- 
ceedings of the National Confer- 
ence of Charities and Corrections 
contain a mine of valuable infor- 
mation on the subject of charities 
and corrections. Among other 
subjects, that of feeble-mindedness 
is very fully treated. Alexander 
Johnson has published a guide to 
the studies of charities and correc- 
tions in which he has tabulated and 
put into usable form for students 
all the articles comprised in these 
volumes. 

We propose to print in full dur- 
ing the next few months the pages 
referring to feeble-mindedness. 


In the present number will be 
found the articles classified under 
the head of Educational, those 
treating especially of what is being 
done and may be done in the edu- 
cation of the feeble-minded. 

The references are all to the vol- 
umes of proceedings of the Nation- 
al Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rections. The first number is the 
year in which the volume was pub- 
lished, the following numbers re- 
fer to pages.—EDITor. 


The Feeble-Minded. 


The titles are grouped under the 
following sub-heads: General Prin- 
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ciples of Care and Treatment ; His- 
tory and Development of Care; In- 
stitutions, General; Educational; 
The Colony Plan. 

Throughout this work and gener- 
ally throughout the Proceedings of 
the National Conference, the term, 
“The Feeble-Minded” is used in its 
generic sense as denoting all per- 
sons of defective intellect except the 
Insane. Occasionally the terms 
“low-grade” or “high-grade” are 
used, usually in connection with the 
word “idiot” or “imbecile.” For 
the classes usually meant by these 
terms see Debates, ’o1, 409, 410. 

Scientific classifications will be 
found in articles in 84, 248, (Ker- 
lin) ’or, 191, (Bancroft), and in 
other places. 

The division under sub-heads is 
far from precise as most of the ar- 
ticles reviewed belong almost as 
much to some other division as to 
theh one in which they are placed 
Educational. 

“The Education of the Feeble- 
Minded.” James B. Richards, ’85, 
174. 

One of the classics, it is chiefly 
devoted to a detailed account of the 
work with one child, the well known 
“Sylvanus” case. 

“Lessons For Educators, Learn- 
ed at the Schools for Imbeciles.” 
Debates, ’85, 448, 449. 

“Functions of a School for Fee- 
ble-Minded.” Dr. A. C. Rogers, 
*88, IOI. 

Discusses classifications and des- 
cribes the training school as the 
center or nucleus of the institutions. 

“The Education and Custody of 
the Imbecile.” Alice J. Mott, ’94, 
168. 

Describes the considerations 
which led to the beginning of the 
training of imbeciles and the early 
methods. The physiological method 
is made clear and eriforced. The 
peculiarities and the value of their 
training from many sides is shown. 
The reflex action on the care-takers 


is told with much feeling and the 
hope expressed that the effects they 
experience will spread. “Sentiment 
is inseparable from such as this; 
that is quickened feeling, tender- 
ness, patience, self-forgetfulness. 
These characteristics as they devel- 
op in the individual who devotes 
himself to the care of the witless 
must develop, though slowly, in the 
national temper of a State, which 
assumes maternal care of helpless, 
irresponsible ‘innocents.’ ” 

“Manual Training for the Fee- 
ble-Minded.” Mrs. Isabel C. Bar- 
rows, ’94, 179. 

The hapless condition of the un- 
trained imbecile and the possibility 
of joy and usefulness for him who 
has fallen into the right hands, the 
means of working out the wonder- 
ful transformation and the degree 
to which it is being successfully 
done, are told most touchingly and 
lucidly in this admirable little 
prose epic of the beauty and dig- 
nity of labor. 

“The Training of an _ Idiotic 
Hand.” Dr. Samuel J. Fort, ’95, 
155. 

A practical exemplification of 
the processes of manual develop- 
ment and the value of the handi- 
crafts which result. 

“Anthropometric Measurements. 
Dr. Arthur McDonald, ’94, 474. 

Explaining the use of certain 
methods of measuring sensations 
and emotions of various kinds. 

“Child Study as Applied to De- 
fective Children.” Prof. W _ .O. 
Krohn, ’97, 308. 

The fact that child study, was 
first consciously used out of the ne- 
cessity of the case by the teachers 
of the Defectives, is not always re- 
membered. The fact that it can 
best be studied in their care is less 
remarked. If we remember the de- 
gree to which physiology has been 
learned through pathological study, 
we shall see the application. The 
paper deals with the more obvious 
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phases of child study and carefully 
explains the idea of development of 
powers and functions. A _ useful 
list of references is given on page 
310. 

“Anthropological Study in Child- 
ren’s Institutions.” Dr. Henry 
Dwight Chapin, ’98, 424. 

Such study would be valuable 
first to the children to make sure 
of the cure of any physical abnor- 
mality subject to treatment, second 
for information as to the degenera- 
tion and its signs; for scientific pur- 
poses and also for the environ- 
mental correction of the recognized 
vices of heredity where it is pos- 
sible. 

“The Feeble-Minded and Epilep- 
tic.” Committee Report by F. M. 
Powell, ’oo, 70. 

The report briefly mentions re- 
cent advances in colony care. It 
devotes itself chiefly to Backward 
Children who are now being treat- 
ed in the common schools in spec- 
ial classes, telling what is being 
done in this country and in Eng- 
land with the Epileptics, giving the 
facts concerning the care of this 
class by States and some informa- 
tion concerning Bielefeld and Craig 
Colony. 

“Need of Day School for Feeble- 


The following program is one 
more evidence that “special” child- 
ren are at last coming into their 
own. A whole session devoted to 
them! Their interests considered 
by superintendents, judges and pro- 
fessors !—G. 

Minnesota Psychological Confer- 
ence. 
April 1, 1910, at the University of 

Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Forenoon Session—Symposium on 

Retardation—10 o'clock, Audi- 

torium of Physics Building. 
Retarded Children in Minnesota 

GM iiss oa ae 
.... Supt. F. E. Lurton, Anoka 





Minded”, certain classes of whom 
may possibly be restored to nor- 
mality. Debates, ’03, 529, 531. 

“Defectives.” Committee report 
by Dr. A. C. Rogers, ’07, 468. 

A brief statement of the princi- 
ples regarding the education of De- 
fectives, which are generally, if not 
universally accepted. 

“The Relation of the Institutions 
for Defectives to the Public School 
System.” Dr. A. C. Rogers, ’07, 
469. 

The writer reviews the various 
classes of the defectives and shows 
the different kinds of specialized 
instruction necded for them. The 
degrees to which the care for de- 
fectives should be permanent and 
how far it should be designed to 
prepare for normal social life, are 
shown. The special difficulty of 
the border land cases is pointed out. 

“Special Schools and Special 
Classes for the Backward and Oth- 
er Abnormal Children,” see chap- 
ter 22 on Educational Reform. See 
also Debates, ’03, 529, 531. 

Description of educational meth- 
ods for the feeble-minded, will be 
found in most of the articles on In- 
stitutions, History,, Development, 
etc., throughout this chapter. 


The Literature of Retardation,.. 
Dr. H. H. Woodrow, University 

of Minnesota. 

Retardation and Physical De- 
GON 5s cake eV wid oai03 
Dr. E. A. Meyerding, Physical 

Inspector, St. Paul Schools. 

Backward and Feeble Minded 
Children from the Institution 
Stnmtincitt, 5.644 iiviedeiaey es 
Dr. A. C. Rogers, Supt. Minn. 

School for FeebleMinded, 
Faribault. 

Open discussion led by 

Judge John Day Smith, Juvenile 
Court, Minneapolis. 
Supt. J. L. Silvernail, Red Wing. 
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The Effeet of Clothing Upon the Plinds 
of Children 


ALICE MORRISON NASH 


Believing that the question of 
clothes is a very important, yet 
sadly neglected one in the develop- 
ment and education of children, I 
have collected the following facts: 

An old saying reads, “Clothes do 
not make the man.” While this may 
be literally true, it is also true that 
clothes surely do go a long way to- 
ward making feeble-minded child- 
ren look and feel more manly and 
womanly. 

At Christmas time the children 
practiced for the Christmas play. 
On Wednesday evenings (Wednes- 
day being our weekly entertainment 
day) the children were always 
dressed in their second best. On 
other evenings they came in their 
every-day working clothes On Wed- 
nesdays at rehearsals they entered 
the stage, marched, drilled, sang or 
did whatever their part called for 
with a confidence unmistakable. On 
other evenings there was often a 
diffidence, a trying to get behind 
someone, an effort to keep in the 
background, a sort of clothes con- 
sciousness, often so evident as to 
make it almost impossible for train- 
ing to go on. 

I recall distinctly several occa- 
sions when something like the fol- 
lowing occurred: Several boys 
were being taught to do Greek stat- 
ue posing. In one particular figure 
they were to kneel. The class took 
the pose fairly well, except one boy 
and he positively refused. Finally 
after much coaxing he was per- 
suaded to try. He made such a 
botch of it that the teacher went up 
to show him how and as the boy 
was making the attempt, gentlv 
pushed down on his shoulders. The 


boy looked up and said in a whis- 
per, (There were several children 
and three or four teachers looking 
on), “My pants are so tight I can’t 
get down,—you know they washed 
them last week.” 

Girls and particularly boys feel 
very conscious of their feet. Some- 
times when our boys have come 
right from the barn to the Hall 
they are loath to take active part in 
the games and sports, whereas, if 
dressed up they are the first to get 
on the floor and show off. New 
shoes, a pretty tie, a pin even, helps 
them wonderfully. 

We have many visitors to our 
daily morning Assembly and also 
on Sunday. To the former gath- 
ering, the children come direct from 
the shops and departments. On 
Sunday the children come dressed 
in their best, and the visitors can 
hardly realize that the startling 
change is one of dress. 

It almost seems that clothes have 
the power to increase the intelligent 
appearance of the face of the feeble 
minded child. 

You have all seen the little boy 
coming to school with his hair tows- 
ley, face dirty, no tie, buttons off, 
shirt open, shoes unlaced, etc. He 
comes shuffling in, gives a glance 
to the right and the left to see if 
any one is looking and then drops 
into the nearest seat. Now don’t 
you think his clothes played a great 
part in the way he entered the 
school room? 

Did you ever see this same little 
boy after the teacher had helped him 
to wash his face and comb his hair, 
and after he had formed the habit 
of doing little things to please his 
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teacher? Note then how his face 
shines, how straight he now makes 
the part in his hair, and how neat 
and tidy his whole appearance 
looks, with his improvised rag tie 
and twine shoe strings. And still 
farther he no longer sneaks or 
shuffles into the school room, but 
with head high and a firm step en- 
ters the room in a straightforward 
manly way, and instead of being the 
rough and feared boy of the school, 
he is now depended upon, and rec- 
ognized as a leader for good. 

Surely we cannot think that his 
reading or grammar lesson have 
wrought such a change. No, hardly 
so. Such studies do not appeal to 
a boy’s inner self to quite such a 
degree. But was not a clean face, 
and a desire to appear well before 
his teacher the foundation of his 
improvement? Did not his improv- 
ed personal appearance give an 
elasticity to his step, a beam to his 
face, and an interest to his lessons 
heretofore wholly unknown? I truly 
believe just this, that it is an utter 
impossibility for a child in an un 
kempt, dirty,and ragged condition to 
do justice to himself in any class 
room or occupation. 

Our children who do such rough 
tho necessary work, as cleaning 
around the barn, feeding the stock, 
etc., are dressed in accordance with 
their work and are often in their 
actions and language reflections of 
their work and dress. Costume 
these same children, or dress them 
as for entertainments, parties, Sun- 
days, etc., and you will find an en- 
tire change in their mental atti- 
tudes. 

I am positive that it is an excep- 
tion rather than a rule, when even 
our roughest tongued boys are 
heard to use harsh language when 
dressed in their best. They seem to 
feel that their Sunday suit, a white 
shirt, collar, and pretty tie require 
them to conduct themselves proper- 
ly. In other words they put a 


white shirt on their thoughts and 
minds. 

Doubtless you have heard of our 
disciplinary methods. We do not 
believe in inflicting pain, we deprive 
of a pleasure. One of our very 
effective punishments in the Insti- 
tution is depriving children of 
wearing their good clothes to Sun- 
day Assembly. This we seldom re- 
sort to unless the misdepeanor war- 
rants severe methods. 

I recall one occasion when it was 
necessary to use this plan. Doris 
had borrowed, without asking, sev- 
eral yards of lace from one of the 
teacher’s rooms, and previous to 
this she had also borrowed(?) from 
several rooms at different times, 
fruit, candy, cake, etc. After we 
learned, thru the lace episode, that 
Doris was not trustworthy, we de- 
cided that something must be done 
to cure her of this very obnoxious 
habit. The final trouble, the tak- 
ing of the lace, occurred about the 
6th of August during the summer 
time. We took two days to look 
into and consider what we should 
do, finally deciding that Doris 
should forfeit all of her pretty 
dresses, aprons, hair ribbons, neck- 
lace, locket, pins and ring and her 
right to help in caring for the 
teachers’ rooms for one month. 
This included the weeks until the 
day before our regular school open- 
ed in the autumn. The understand- 
ing was that if Doris gave us no 
more trouble she would receive her 
pretty things in time for the open- 
ing of school. Doris was as near 
being angelic during this month as 
it is possible for a little girl to be. 
Needless to say, the agreement was 
fulfilled. This occurred four years 
ago, and as far as I have known 
Doris has never taken one thing 
since that time. Almost any other 
form of discipline would have made 
her stop and think for perhaps one 
whole day,—tho I am doubtful if 
it would have lasted that length of 
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time. This form, depriving her of 
the things nearest and dearest to 
her heart, her pretty clothes, made 
her think every day a little and on 
Sundays and at entertainments a 
whole lot, until she had formed the 
habit of thinking that others had 
rights as well as herself, and that 
if she took property belonging to 
someone else, she would in return 
be made to forfeit for each offense 
her own pet property. It was a 
hard lesson to learn, but Doris mas- 
tered it absolutely and I am glad 
to say that such serious questions 
do not often occur. 

As a usual thing a black hair rib- 
bon or none in the place of the pret- 
ty bright colored ones, is sufficient- 
ly effective to set straight all the lit- 
tle difficulties which arise among 
the girls themselves, and their work 
dress substituted for their pretty 
one solves many other difficulties. 

The boys, while not quite as eas- 
ily reached as the girls, are even 
more eager for new and pretty 
clothes. They are so eager that 
they do not always “play fair.” 
They borrow from each other and 
do not return unless carefully 
watched and supervised. I have 
observed that even our bright boys 
do not seem to realize the serious- 
ness of their act, when they make 
a duller boy believe that certain 
clothes are better for him than his 
own and so a fair (?) exchange is 
made. This exchange must later be 
adjusted by those in charge and of- 
ten the same bright boys find them- 
selves wearing overalls and jump- 
ers or a dress to the Hall in place 
of their own best clothes. Their 
realization so gained usually lasts 
them a long, long time. 

In the spring time our boys are 
often troubled with the “Wander- 
lust.” But it is seldom that our 
boys so troubled ever leave their 
work, the fields, barns, and shops 
to go, but rather they wait until af- 
ter an entertainment or on Sunday 


evening. No matter how high their 
fever “to run away,” even middle 
grade boys seem to have enough 
judgment and sense to realize the 
value and necessity of wearing good 
clothes if they are to convince peo- 
ple that they are not tramps. It 
might surprise you to know how 
well some of our well dressed boys 
have fooled the public. Even a 
very feeble-minded boy, well shav- 
ed, groomed and dressed can look 
and appear manly. Until a crime 
is committed, a well-dressed feeble- 
minded boy frequently fools the 
public into believing that he is just 
a “mother’s spoiled boy.” After 
the crime is committed, the simple, 
blameless, irresponsible boy, tho no 
different in mind than he was an 
hour before, is condemned as a 
thief, robber, or what not, and hus- 
tled away to jail. We have had sev- 
eral such cases. 

But I have wandered from my 
subject. Clean, comfortable and 
pretty clothing appeals strongly to 
our lowest as well as highest grade 
children. We believe that one of 
the reasons for idiots tearing thei: 
clothing arises from the feeling of 
discomfort. A tickle of the seam, 
the tightness of a band, and imme- 
diately the excitable child tries tc 
relieve his discomfort. He knows 
of no other way than to scratch, 
pick and dig at the offending spot 
and so does just this, and later we 
find him with clothing in shreds. 
It is true that such acts soon be- 
come habits, and until such habits 
have been broken the child will! 
continue to destroy both poor and 
good clothing. Dress them com fort- 
ably, keep them exercised and well 
fed and I think we will find that 
these children differ only slightly 
from normal infants. Dr. Goddard 
tells us that “the destroying of 
clothing and property with children 
is not an inherited, but an acquired 
characteristic.” 

During the camping season we 
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have a good opportunity to study 
in still another direction, the effect 
of clothing upon the minds and acts 
of the children. 

Some of our most refined and 
lady-like girls will don an old skirt 
and waist and without shoes or 
stockings return to the “wild wo- 
man” state so completely that it is 
often startling. 

The boys wear but a pretense of 
clothing, the more ragged and aw- 
ful their old overalls and pants the 
better it suits them, and with char- 
coal, tree stains, etc., their appear- 
ance is beyond description. 

It may be interesting to know 
that we have ocmparatively few 
runaways from camp. Our camp- 
ing grounds are in the woods, and 
the boys here have opportunities for 
slipping away but they do not go. 
The few who have done so have 
been the middle grades who have 
gotten cross because of some trivial 
cause and have run away,—back to 
the Institution. The high grades 
are wise. They know full well 
that clothed in camping garb, with 
their sign upon their brow there 
would be but little chance of their 
not being recognized and returned. 

There are still many features of 
the clothing question to be consid- 
ered, but on account of the length 
of my paper, I will mention but one 
other form of dress, the set uni- 
form. 

As you know, nearly every Insti- 
tution in the country has adopted 
the set uniform for its inmates. 
May I ask what class of people does 
the above paragraph bring to your 
minds? I am quite sure either the 
straight jacket or the prison stripes. 
If you are a West Point or military 
man possibly the color and uniform 
of your own school will come first 
to mind. But the point I wish to 
make is that nearly always, the 
words “inmate”, “institution”, 
“uniform”, suggest “condemned”, 
“apart from the world”, “stamped”, 
Now while we aim to segregate the 


feeble-minded, we do not need, or 
wish, or think it advisable to tell 
them this every moment of their 
waking hours. Not only do we feel 
this on the basis of the happiness of 
the children, but as I have endeav- 
ored to show,—we know that 
clothes do affect children for good 
and for bad, almost more than any 
other factor in their daily lives. 

So thoroughly de we believe this 
that were it possible we would not 
even buy the gingham for little 
girls dresses and aprons, or muslin 
for little boys waists in 50 yard 
pieces, but rather we would dress 
our children, who are together con- 
stantly, with absolute individuality. 
As it is by means of different col- 
ored hair ribbons, neck ties, etc., 
we aim and are able to vary the 
monotony of our children’s appear- 
ance to quite a pleasing degree. 

To go beyond the Institution: 
Stop and think how much little 
children love to dress up their doll 
babies and how early in life they 
begin to think of their own clothes. 
Remember that when older grown, 
the subject of clothes is still of de- 
cided interest. In view of all of 
these things, we cannot but believe 
that it is a very normal and much 
to be encouraged mental attitude for 
feeble-minded (in fact for all) 
children to want some considera- 
tion given their clothes. 


Do not the following verses re- 
call your young school days? 


“When teacher wears her old gray 
gown, 
I just hate education. 
Her pretty face puts on a frown, 
And my sums are all vexation. 


“When teacher wears her new blue 
gown, 
I just love education, 
Her smiles go dimpling up and 
down, 
And I can do my mutltiplica- 
tion.” 
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Store 


Store day at the Training School 
is one of those experiences in life 
which do not pass with the seeing, 
but return again and again in mem- 
ory to brighten a picture of which 
many are inclined to see only the 
paint and the canvass. I remember 
many years ago in Druid Hill Park 
in Baltimore, seeing a group of 
mute children at play. Every act 
and every motion indicated a hap- 
piness and spontaneity whichthe five 
senses do not always bring, and I 
learned then what store day con- 
firmed, that however it may be with 
a man, a child’s life consisteth not 
in the abundance of things that he 
possesseth. 

It may be well to say that store 
day is not bargain day. On bargain 
day we buy what we do not need 
simply because it is cheap, and a 
part of the satisfaction comes from 
the fact that we have “beaten” the 
store. And when we find that the 
store continues to do business, even 
increases its number of bargain 
days, we begin to fear that the store 
has beaten us, and our satisfaction 
passes, as the truth comes home to 
us. 

Store day at the Training School 
is not bargain day. It is the day 
when the children buy what they 
want, simply because they want it. 
There is no secret reason which 
may, or may not turn out to be val- 
id. The transaction is complete in 
the possession and present enjoy- 
ment of a desired thing. 

The poet was much impressed 
with a traveler whom he once met, 
because of the real interest which 


Day 


he took in everything. 


“The traveler and the road seemed 
one 
With the journey to be done.” 


I wish he could have been with 
us on store day. Here they not 
only seem one, but they are one, 
and there is all the difference in the 
world between the two things. The 
candy is real candy, not confec- 
tionery, and is sold as candy ought 
always to be sold, by the stick, not 
by the pound. The kites are real 
kites, not monoplanes, or biplanes, 
but kites. But that long black band 
with the brass tag on one end is the 
most wonderful thing of all. It is 
at the same time a belt, and a piece 
of licorice, and when it has done 
duty as the one, it can serve the 
purpose of the other. And how fast 
they go, for mystery is the magic 
key, which unlocks every personal- 
ity. 

That watch is a real watch. It 
does not seem so to me, but the boy 
to whom I gave it tells me that it 
is, and he knows more about it in 
the three minutes which he has 
owned it, than I could ever learn. 

But why try to describe store day. 
There has been but one person who 
could describe what was actually 
taking place, and the power was 
his because he kept unspoiled the 
heart of a child. 


“But of all of my treasures, the last 
is the king, 
For there’s very few children pos- 
sess such a thing; 
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And that is a chisel, both handle 
and blade, 

Which a man who was really a 
carpenter made.” 


If Stevenson could have visited 
the Training School on store day, 
he could have told, in words so 
plain that even the brightest among 
us could have understood, what 
was really going on there. 

It may help to let us into the sec- 
ret if we look for a moment at what 
took place just before store was 
opened. Assembly has sounded, 
and into a large room come the 
children, marching in groups to the 
sound of stirring music. There is 
an air of expectancy about it all, 
and before they are seated, every 
eye is directed toward the stage, 
where the Superintendent sits, look- 
ing over some papers. 

These papers contain the records 
of the children for the last six 
months. As the Superintendent 
reads the first paper, he looks a bit 
puzzled. At once the faces before 
him become anxious. What one of 
them is he reading about, and what 
does the record say. Each child 
seems to fear that it is his report. 
Soon the face of the Superintend- 
ent begins to light up. Everyone 
in the room responds. No longer 
is the feeling one of fear. Nor does 
it seem the selfish hope only, that 
each one might naturally have that 
the report might be his. It is more 
than that. The Superintendent is 
pleased; the report is good; some 
one has done well ; that is something 
for all to be happy about, no mat- 
ter what particular name heads the 
report. 

Then the Superintendent reads 
that Johnny has not done as well 
as the teacher expected. But that 
was two months ago. Since that 
time Johnny has done better. He 





has tried to do his very best. He 
takes an interest in his cottage and 
his mates. Life is happier for all 
in that home. It is due in part to 
the change in Johnny. 

Johnny of course is pleased. But 
so are they, for is not Johnny one 
of them. 

The things which are commended 
by the Superintendent, and to which 
the children respond with applause 
and words of approval are those 
which show improvement in charac- 
ter, attempts to do and be better. 
Not the absolute attainment, but 
the relative improvement, and the 
willingness to fight the good fight. 

The standard of service of which 
we hear so much in the ideal world 
seems here to be actually in use, 
and no opportunity is lost either by 
the Superintendent or by the 
school, to show appreciation when 
the record shows that some child 
has tried to serve the common weal, 
either by improvement in personal 
habits, or greater interest in the 
group life. 

After the reading of the reports 
the line is formed, and every child 
receives from the teacher an envel- 
ope containing a few pennies, the 
number varying according to the 
attempt at improvement which the 
report shows to have been made. 

Store is open, and in the few 
hours that it does business these 
feeble-minded children teach the 
fortunate visitor things which he 
has long since forgotten, if indeed 
he has ever known, things which it 
is good for us to be reminded of 
now and then, 


“The world is so full of a number 
of things 
T am sure we should all be as hap- 
py as kings.” 


—Rev. Walter Reid Hunt, 
Orange, N. J. 
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The Working Women of a City 


(The following is from an article 
by Paul U. Kellogg in “The Sur- 
very.” These conditions are bad 
enough when we consider the wel- 
fare of the women themselves. 
They are worse when we consider 
the children to whose care these 
mothers have neither time nor 
strength to devote. They are in- 
tolerable when we consider the un- 


born children. The influence of such ° 


A study of 22,000 women in four 
hundred factories—the first gen- 
eral survey of the women-employ- 
ing trades ever conducted in an 
American city—has been made pub- 
lic. This elaborate investigation 
of the working women of the steel 
district resulted from the “Pitts- 
burg Survey” of a year ago, and 
the findings of that survey are now 
being collected into six volumes, 
whose purpose is to gauge the 
trend of modern industry. 

These women range in years 
from 14 to 50. Ten per cent. of 
them (2,300 women) live away 
from their homes. Less than two 
per cent. are in touch with social 
agencies for recreation — such 
agencies as Jane Addams has pro- 
claimed indispensable. English- 
speaking girls hold the positions 
for which a few months’ training 
and some intelligence are needed. 
Italian girls, hindered by tradition, 
scarcely figure, though in a limited 
circle of industries immigrant 
Jewesses hold positions beside girls 
of native birth. Inferior and un- 
pleasant work is yielded to Slavic 
immigrants, and these newcomers, 
sometimes by sheer physical 
strength and sometimes by per- 
sonal indifference and a low stand- 


unhealthy and severe labor on the 
unborn is deleterious to the last 
degree. If every prospective 
mother and every father realized 
that excessive work and unhealthy 
surroundings at such a time are 
very potent factors in the produc- 
tion of feeble-minded children, 
there would be a greater protest 
than there is against such prac- 
tices.—EDITOR. ) 


ard, compete on a basis of lower 
wages for men’s work which other- 
wise would never have been given 
to girls to do. The place of the Slav 
is that of the woman who is fight- 
ing her way. 

Women workers in Pittsburg 
fall into great groups of occupa- 
tions—food production, needle in- 
dustries, stogy making, lamp and 
glass making and the metal trades. 
Little by little as industries passed 
out from the home, the women fol- 
lowed them. Others have gone 
farther into industries which had 
left the home so long that the line 
of descent seemed broken, if it ever 
existed. They have gone into cork 
and soap and paint factories. They 
have learned to grind and melt and 
paint the edges of glassware, to 
bore and rivet metal, to sort the 
corn for brooms, to put the threads 
on screws and bolts on nuts, to wind 
coils for electric motors and to tear 
apart the sheets of tin still faint 
red from the furnace heat. 

The report states that many of 
these women are put to work at 
wages below the cost of subsist- 
ence, for hours longer than the 
measure of their strength, at ill- 
constructed machines which cannot 
but injure their health, at pro- 
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cesses which must handicap the de- 
velopment of both body and mind. 
Something over three-fifths earn 
less than $7 a week; one-fifth are 
earning $7 to $8; and the remain- 
ing fifth $8 or over. From mid- 
August to the first of December, in 
the stogy trade, they work from 
two to three evenings a week; 
laundries customarily work Friday 
nights until 10, 11 and 12 o’clock, 
in order to return goods to cus- 
tomers Saturday, and overtime in 
all departments before every holi- 
day. Cases of ironers are cited who 
worked until 1.30 and 3 a. m. The 
Christmas trade involves night- 
work in the paper box factories for 
three months; and in the confec- 
tionary trades from October 15 to 
December 15; and the women are 
known to work seventy-five and 
eighty hours a week. Such over- 
time not only affects health, but 
lessens productivity. 

Again, take the matter of un- 
sanitary workrooms. In the rapid 
development of the factory trades 
in America, manufacturers have 
only begun to devise plants with 
reference to the health of the 
workers as well as with reference 
to output. In but two of the twen- 


ty-eight commercial laundries in 
Pittsburg, is the washroom on the 
upper floor. In twenty-six rising 
steam and excessive heat not only 
cause discomfort in the other de- 
partments, but tend to induce dis- 
eases of the respiratory organs. 
Tobacco dried in racks in many of 
the stogy sweatshops makes the air 
heavy with nicotine, fills the room 
with fine dust and increases the 
danger, always present in the to- 
bacco trades, from tuberculosis. In 
the core rooms of foundries and 
machine shops the custom of plac- 
ing annealing ovens in the rooms 
where the cores are made, causes 
excessive heat in the workroom 
and fills the air with black dust. 
The progressive manufacturer 
who rearranges his old building or 
builds his new one on the basis of 
what we already know in safe- 
guarding against trade dangers, sets 
a standard for his industry and for 
like industries which should be in- 
corporated in the laws of the State. 
The manufacturer who keeps a 
health record of his employees and 
tries to eradicate the causes of dis- 
eases it may indicate, is a signal 
contributor to industrial science. 


The New ftampshire Home for 
Feeble= Minded 


Laconia, February 12.—At the 
New Hampshire School for the 
Feeble-minded two new buildings, 
laundry, dining-room and kitchen, 
for which the Legislature of 1908 
made an appropriation, have been 
completed and will be opened dur- 
ing the coming week. Both build- 
ings were erected by the Wallace 
Building Company, of Laconia. 
They are plain brick buildings of 
slow-burning construction. 


The laundry is a one-room build- 
ing 36 x 70 feet, with monitor roof, 
and cement floor, has been equipped 
with modern washing machinety 
and drying room, also electric irons 
so that now the work of the insti- 
tution for any number of children 
can be very readily done. 

The dining-room and_ kitchen 
building consists of a kitchen in 
the rear of the building 36x 40, 
with monitor roof, cement floor 
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and basement beneath for storage 
purposes, with refrigerators and 
cold storage plant. The kitchen is 
fitted up with range and steam 
cooking apparatus, rotary oven and 
electric dough mixer, the whole be- 
ing adequate in size and furnishing 
to permit cooking for all of the 
children that are likely to come 
under the State care in the future. 

In front of the kitchen are the 
dining-rooms and serving rooms, 
the serving rooms being 16x 36 
feet, filled with tables for serving, 
sinks for washing dishes and clos- 
ets for storage of them. They are 
two in number, one for each din- 
ing-room, which are also two in 


number, one for girls and one for 
boys. The dining-rooms are 36x 
50, well lighted, cheerful rooms, 
with a capacity of at least 300 chil- 
dren. Under each dining-room 
there is a basement for the recep- 
tion of outside wraps of the chil- 
dren. Over the serving room and 
hall is a second story, providing 
several good rooms for the use of 
employees. Both of these buildings 
were much needed and are a credit 
to the State. 

Too much credit cannot be given 
Gov. Henry B. Quinby, who was 
instrumental in securing the needed 
legislation for their erection — 
Manchester Union. 


KK Letter 


(We are glad to print with permission, the following 
letter from the mother of ‘‘Brant,’’ the story of whom 
appeared in last month’s issue. It is such words of ap- 
preciation as these that help us in our work.) 


MY DEAR PROF. JOHNSTONE: 

It is with mingled smiles and 
tears that | read the unmistakable 
account of the mighty struggle you 
have all put forth in behalf of my 
poor little boy:—smiles, when | 
realize what a clever pen portrait 
Mrs. Nash has drawn, and tears, 
when the utter hopelessness of it 
all comes over me. No one 
realizes better than I do, the prob- 
lem my boy presents, for | too, 
worked conscientiously and single 
handed, for often times the assist- 
ance of the family was worse than 
no assistance at all. 

The result—utter failure and the 
knowledge that the burden was 
greater than | could bear. Do you 
wonder that! am grateful to you, 
and to your loyal co-workers, and 
that | was almost happy during my 
recent visit with Brant, to see in 
so many little ways that the 
earnest, patient work you are 
doing with him is beginning to 
show some result? So much so, in 


fact, | have again begun to take 
heart, and I am not going to allow 
myself to be discouraged. 

I have wondered quite a little 
whether or not my visit had a 
beneficial effect upon him, and 
whether or not it is best for me to 
write him letters. 

When you can find time to write 
me | should like to know just what 
effect my visit did have and 
whether I| had better stop writing. 

I truly enjoyed meeting your 
corps of teachers and can easily 
find itin my heart to love each 
and every one of them for the 
noble work they are doing. Will 
you convey for me, to Mrs. Nash, 
my earnest appreciation and the 
assurance that | did indeed read 
her sketch ‘‘in the proper spirit.’’ 

Hoping that poor little ‘‘Brant’s’’ 
bad days may become less and less 
frequent and assuring you that you 
have my earnest prayers for suc- 
cess, | am 

Yours most gratefully, 
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is controlled by an Association of Philanthropic people. It 
is NOT a State Institution and is dependent upon the 
good-will and help of those who see the need and ad- 
vantage of this sort of work. 








You Will Find Here a 











380 Backward and Feeble-minded Children. | 
A Department of Research investigating the iQ 
cause, results and prevention of this condition. iy 


A Training Department where every effort is 
made to bring out the best in these children. 


Accommodations and modern facilities to give 
the children the best of care and comfort. 


A well-equipped Laboratory for their study and 
examination. 


A Hospital and nurses to give preventive treat- 
ment as well as cure when they are sick. 


A Summer School for Public School Teachers 
of Special Classes. 
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Besides the children from New Jersey, we have private : 
pupils from Colorado, Louisiana, Maryland, Ohio, 
Texas, Syria in Asia, and other States 
and Countries. 
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Do you know a child who needs our care? 
Will You Help? i 


Address E. R. JOHNSTONE, Vineland, N. J. 


See 
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WILDWOOD CREST 


Famous for Youth, Stateliness and Beauty 


It faces the ocean along more than a 
mile of Boardwalk and Holland Dyke. Its 
Ww perfect surf-bathing beach, fine elevation W 
noble buildings, paved walks and grand ave- 
nues; splendid views and unrivalled devel- 
opment, makes it the most desirable place 
on the coast for residence or investment. 
Wildwood is celebrated for its success and 
the good fortune of its patrons; its founders 
are giving to Wildwood Crest the benefit 
of the experience gained in making Wild- 
wood. It is the coming real City-Beauti- 
ful looking down on the ocean: this is not 
mere assertion; it invites investigation 
and challenges comparison with any form 
mn of investment for rapid increase in value m 
anywhere. This is the time to invest 
there and you ought to know about it. 
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Title Insured and Front Protected by 
Holland Dyke, Built of Rock at 


cost of the Founders 
Write for Free Information to 


BAKER BROTHERS 


Founders of Wildwood and Wildwood Crest 


727 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILA., OR WILDWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


THE MARVEL OF THE COAST 


200 RATS EXTERMINATED FOR 50c. 
RED STAR RAT TABLETS 


will free your premises of rats in one night. 


They are ready for use. No mixing; all you have to do is 
to shake the tablets out of the container in every place 
about the premises where rats frequent, and the tablets are 
guaranteed to do the rest. These tablets are a combination 
of cereals and oils scientifically prepared to make them at- 
tractive to the smell and taste of rats and mice. 

Ask your Druggist or Seedsman for RED STAR RAT 
TABLETS. If they cannot furnish them, send 50c. in 2c. 
postage stamps, and we will send you by express, charges 
paid, enough tablets to exterminate 200 rats. 


THE CORKINS CHEMICAL CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 








